AFL-CIO Pres. ‘Gebipe Meany 
has charged Sec. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell with “nullifyitg” the 
effect of the Walsh-Healey At |§ == 
‘by _inordinately-protracted | ad- 
ministrative procedures that leave 
a mmimum wage determination 
outdated. before it becomes. effec- 
tive.’ 

His criticism was made public 
_as he released.correspondence with 
-Mitchell protesting more than two 
‘years of delay in minimum pay de- 
terminations under the law for the 
fabricated structural steel and the 
‘paper and pulp industries. 

Mitchell had announced tenta- 
tive minimums of $1.80 an hour 
in the fabricated structural steel 
industry and $1.63 for paper and 
“pulp, then withdrew them and said 
that. additional hearings will be 

‘scheduled. Meany said they were 
. the lowest minimums the depart- 
ment could have arrived at. 


“The practical consequence of 
reopening,” Meany wrote in the 

. final letter of the exchange, 
_ “would be to nullify indefinitely, 
certainly for another year or two, 
any Walsh-Healey minimum 
wage protection whatever for 

_ workers of these two industries. 


“Tt would also reward some em- 
ployers for non-cooperation or non- 
appearance at the original hearings. 
It would thereby provide an in- 
centive for employers in proceed- 
ings in other industries to com- 
plain similarly, long after public 
hearings are completed, that they 
too would like to have additional 
hearings while a minimum wage 
determination is held indefinitely 
ae in abeyance. 


“You state that reopening of 
these proceedings is ‘in accord with 
a proper and effective administra- 
tion of the act.’ I am afraid that I 
cannot agree with that statement. 
In reality it seems to me that de- 
lays of this type destroy effective 
application of the minimum wage 
provisions of the Walsh - Healey 
Act. These proceedings have al- 
ready run well into their third 
year.” 


Resents Misuse of Letter 

Meany told Mitchell that he 
particularly resented the use of an 
earlier letter, dated May 5, as a 
reason for reopening hearings on 
the fabricated structural steel in- 
dustry. In that letter Meany 
pointed out that wage increases 
since conclusion of the hearings 
had created a minimum in fabri- 


. (Continued on Page 8) 


detailed explanation and agreed® 
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Steel. Parleys Hisediod: 


T-H Threat Still I Doms 


ENDING “HANDS-OFF” ATTITUDE, Pres. Eisenhower intervened ih industry-forced steel strike, 
held separate White House conferences with officials of Steelworkers and executives of top steel pro- 


ducers. 


At session with USWA leaders are, left to right, Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel, Vice Pres. Howard 


Hague, Pres. Eisenhower, USWA Pres. David J. McDonald, and Gen. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg. 


‘Big Step Forward’: 


Merger Completed. 


By Maritime Unions 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept.; at a 
special convention here Sept. 23, formally approved the merger 
agreement with the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee and voted unani- 
mously to make it part of the department’s constitution. 

The delegates gave the pact their endorsement after hearing a 


that it was a “big step forward” in 
implementing unity among AFL- 
CIO maritime unions. 

The Seafarers Section created in 
the agreement and approved by the 
special convention will function in 
the direct interest of the seagoing 


Labor-Run Hospitals 
Considered in N.Y.C. 


New York—This city’s million-member trade union movement 
is considering building its own hospital chain and operating its own 
medical insurance system in order to provide adequate medical care 
at reasonable cost for “all the people.” 

Pres. Harry Van Arsdale of the New York City AFL-CIO said 


a special committee has been set up’> 
to explore: 

@ Adequacy of present sinilas! 
and hospital facilities. 

@ Economic barriers to ade- 
quate medical care. 

@ Feasibility of using pension 
and welfare trust funds to finance 
hospital construction and medical 
insurance programs. 

The committee, headed by Pres. 
Jay Rubin of the New York Hotel 
Trades Council, plans to retain a 
Staff of experts in medical econom- 
ics and related fields to carry. out 
the study. 

Vice Pres. Louis Hollander of 
the Clothing Workers is vice chair- 
Man of the special committee and 
Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers 
is secretary. Twenty-six major 


unions, with combined reserves of |- 


$750 million in jointly administered 
pension and welfare funds are rep- 
resented on the committee. 


Opposition by the city’s hos- 
pitals to the right of. their 
workers to organize, which led 
to a seven-week strike. against 
seven hospitals last spring, plus 
sharp increases in Blue Cross 
premium charges, spurred or- 

labor’s interest in its own 
hospital and medical program. — 


“We have sweatshop health 
standards in our hospitals,” the 
committee declared. “They under- 
pay their staffs and underserve 


their patients. . . . Yet-we are con- 


fronted with skyrocketing #- xs 
(Continued on Page 5) — 


unions and their members, and 
will operate as part of the depart- 
ment. 

Pres. Paul Hall of the Sea- 
farers, also MTD president, and 
Pres. Joseph Curran of the 
Maritime Union were elected co- 
chairmen. Hoyt S. Haddock, 
formerly executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Maritime Com- 
mittee, was chosen section 
director responsible for adminis- 
tration and for the implementa- 
tion of programs. 

In addition to the SIU and 

NMU, the unions affiliated with the 
section~are the Marine Engineers, 
Masters, Mates & Pilots, Ameri- 
can Radio Association and the 
radio section of the Commercial 
Telegraphers. 
The merger action was spurred 
by the continuing transfer of 
American flag ships to the. regis- 
tries of other nations and the loss 
of jobs to seamen of other covn- 
tries. The unions grew closer to- 
gether in a joint fight to maintain 
an adequate U.S. merchant marine 
both to safeguard national defense 
and to preserve opportunities for 
employment. ~ 

The new relationship was ce- 
mented by further mutual action in 
the Intl. Transportworkers Federa- 
tion, which last December. staged 
a worldwide four-day boycott of 
ships flying the “runaway” flags of 
Panama, Liberia and Honduras, the 
three nations where the bulk of the 
traditional maritime countries’ mer- 
chant ficets are now registered. 


Affiliates 
Give Millions 
To Strikers 


AFL-CIO affiliates dug deep 
into their treasuries to put funds 
at the disposal of: the embattled 
Steelworkers as the first step in 
labor’s militant campaign to pro- 
vide financial support for the 
500,000 idled USWA members. 

More than $3.5 million was 
put at the union’s disposal to 
start, amid indications of as much 
as another $2.1 million a month in 
union treasury contributions for the |: 
duration of the strike. 


These gifts were in addition to: 


the hour’s pay per month solicited 
from each of the 13.5 million mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO to insure the 
financial well-being of USWA 
members idled by the industry- 
forced shutdown. Any funds re- 


maining after the strike would go’ 


into an AFL-CIO Defense Fund 
for assistance of unions faced with 
challenges comparable to that now 
confronting the USWA. 


Building . and Construction 
Trades Dept. Pres. Richard J. Gray, 
in a letter to the secretaries of all 
state and local councils affiliated 
with the department, urged them to 
give “wholehearted support” to the 
drive and to send their financial 
contributions directly to the defense 
fund at AFL-C1O headquarters. 

The industry’s attack on the 
USWA, Gray wrote, “is, in reality, 
an attack against all labor.” He 
reiterated his statement, made on 
the floor of the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, calling for federation-wide 
support of the Steelworkers despite 
some “conflicts” between the 
USWA and some construction 
trades unions. 

Here is a rundown on contribu- 
tions to date to the Steelworkers’ 
Defense Fund, which will be ad- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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President 
Intervenes 


In Strike 


By Gene Zack 
Pres. Eisenhower abandoned 


his long-standing “hands-off” at- 
titude. on the industry-forced na- 


tionwide steel shutdown, inter- 
vening personally to bring about 
a resumption of stalled contract 
talks between the Steelworkers 


‘and the basic steel industry. 


Looming over the bargaining 
table as negotiations shifted to 
Pittsburgh was the continued White 
House threat to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act and force USWA 
members back to the mills for an 
80-day “cooling-off” period,. unless 
there is significant progress toward 
settlement by Oct. 8. 

As the strike entered its 12th 
week, Eisenhower stepped into the 
dispute by holding separate White 
House meetings with industry lead- 
ers and union officials. 

Within a matter of hours the 
industry’s top executives—led by 
U.S. Steel’s Board Chairman 
Roger Blough—wmet for the first 
time with USWA Pres. David J. 
McDonald. Since the start of 

‘ negotiations. last May, manage- 
ment: has dealt with the union 
only through a four-man “co- 
ordinating committee” of vice 
presidents representing the 12 
major producers. 

Out of the “summit” meeting in 
a. Washington hotel came an agree- 
ment to reopen negotiations which 
had collapsed five days earlier. 

Hour’s Pay Drive 

. Meanwhile, the-AFL-CIO pressed . 
forward with a militant seven-point 
program to help the embattled half 
million USWA members. Adopted 
unanimously by the General Board 
during the San Francisco conven- . 
tion, it is keyed to a plea to the 
13.5 million members of the feder- 
ation to donate one hour’s pay per 
month into a special defense fund. 

In a letter to all affiliates, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
called the USWA strike “the 
strike of the entire AFL-CIO,” 
adding: “The Steelworkers must 
win the strike—we must win the 
strike.” : 

The direct White House inter- 
vention on Sept. 30 touched off this 
series of rapid developments: 

@ Speaking with reporters in the 
office of Press Sec. James C. Hag- 
erty following management’s con- 
ference with the President, Blough 
said the industry's position had not 
changed on its original démands 
for a one-year “wage freeze” cou- 
pled with eight major work-rule 
changes in the contract. A few 
minutes later, appearing before tele- 
vision cameras outside’ the White 
House, Blough said  settlemént 
could be reached with “a little give 
on both sides.” 

@ McDonald, in a similar press 
conference, said the union was 


taking the initiative in seeking a re- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, Roast iba D. C., SATURDAY, oct 


oft 1959 


The first session on ass 86th Congress adjourned on 5 Sous: 15. Its next regular session will convene Jan. 6, 1960, Below is a report 


ocean cae 


Pe: 


on action—if any—taken thus far on bills suppereer by the AFL-CIO. 


ISSUE 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM: Several bills intro- 
duced to require union and employer reports on financial 
matters, union secret ballot elections, limitations of trustee- 
ships. Administration and Landrum-Griffin bills included 
strong bans on secondary boycotts, organizational esas 
and “hot cargo” clauses. 


HOUSING: Bills to extend and expand urban renewal 
programs, continue public housing, establish special hous- 
ing program for the elderly and continue FHA programs. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Various proposals to strengthen powers 


of federal government to protect the civil rights of all’ 


citizens, to affirm Supreme Court desegregation decision 
and to extend life of Civil Rights Commission. Limited 
proposals made by Administration and Sen. Lyndon John- 
son (D-Tex.); majority floor leader. 


MINIMUM WAGE: Measures to extend coverage and 


increase minimum to protect millions of Americans work-. 


ing for less than $1.25 an hour. Administration asks no 
increase in minimum, small extension of coverage, and no 
overtime provision for those to be newly covered. 


EDUCATION: Various bills to meet critical public school 
needs by substantial federal grant program for construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. Administration proposed only 
aid to help states and localities borrow money. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: Bills to set fed- 
eral standards requiring benefits equal to 50 percent of 
worker’s average weekly wage (to a maximum of two- 
thirds of the state’s average weekly wage) for 39 weeks. 
Administration opposed such an improvement in federal 
law. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT: Measures to aid chronically 
depressed areas of continual high unemployment by au- 
thorizing broad federal program. Administration asked 
only token assistance. — 


SOCIAL SECURITY: Proposals to extend social security 
system to provide hospital and nursing home care for those 
eligible for social security benefits, 


TVA SELF-FINANCING: Proposal to permit TVA to 
finance construction of needed power facilities. through 
issuance of bonds. 


SUPREME COURT: Several bills offered to limit juris- 
diction of Supreme Court and change interpretation of 
federal legislation. 


RAILROAD PENSIONS, UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION: Bills to provide much-needed increases in 
pensions and unemployment benefits for rail workers. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: Bills to accelerate and expand U.S. 
program of atomic power plant construction. Administra- 
tion proposed inadequate program. 


TAXES: Proposals included reduction of depletion allow- 
ances, closing of other loopholes and withholding of taxes 
on dividend income. 


DAVIS-BACON: Important new bill proposed to extend 
provisions of Davis-Bacon prevailing wage law to include 
fringe benefits. 


' FEDERAL EMPLOYE HEALTH INSURANCE: Pro- 


posal to provide prepaid health benefits for active and 
retired federal employes. ; 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Bill to continue mutual security 
program for technical, economic and military assistance 
to other countries, place Development Loan Fund on long- 
term basis. 


IMMIGRATION: Bills pending to abolish national origins 
system, admit 250,000 immigrants annually, 


RADIATION HAZARDS: Bills to set federal safety stand- 
ards and federal workmen’s compensation standards for 
atomic energy workers. — 


AID TO COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANS: Bills 
to provide federal aid to consumer-sponsored direct serv- 
ice health plans for needed physical facilities. 


FEDERAL AID TO MEDICAL EDUCATION: Bills to 
provide grants to schools training medical and related per- 
sonnel. 


SENATE FILIBUSTER RULE: Proposal to modify 
cloture rule to permit a majority of the Senate to limit 
debate. 


AFL-CIO POSITION 


Executive Council urged adoption of anti-corruption legis- 
lation, strongly opposed anti-union restraints on legitimate 
activities. 


Supported enactment of comprehensive legislation to meet 
housing needs of low and middle income groups and.to 


5 lane a tin rs ee 8 


AFL-CIO urged adoption of Douglas-Celler bills (S. 810, 
LR. 3147). 


AFL-CIO urged adoption of Kennedy-Roosevelt bills (S. 
1046, H.R. 4488) extending coverage to 7.8 million not 
presently covered and raising minimum to $1.25 an hour. 


Testified in favor of Murray-Metcalf bills (S. 2, H.R. 22), 
which would provide federal grants increasing to $4.7 
billion annually for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. 


Executive Council urged passage of Karsten-Machrowicz- 
Kennedy-Case-McCarthy bill (H.R. 3547, S. 791). 


AFL-CIO supported Douglas-Cooper bill, S. 722, author- 
izing $390 million in loans and grants to rehabilitate de- 
pressed areas. 


AFL-CIO urged approval of Forand bill (H.R. 4700), 
which would provide basic health care for older persons, 
widows and other beneficiaries. 


Supported passage of Davis-Kerr bills to avert power short- 
age and prevént destruction of TVA. 


Opposed efforts to limit court, especially H.R. 3, which 
would severely restrict court’s power to interpret federal 
law. 


Supported prompt action as essential for equitable treat- 
ment for rail workers. 


{ 
| 


Supported broad federal program to lead the free world 
in putting atomic power to widespread beneficial use. 


Asked closing of tax loopholes, increased taxes on capital 


gains, repeal of tax on musicians and entertainers. 


Asked modernization of Davis-Bacon to apply it to over- 
time, health insurance and other fringe benefits, as em- 
bodied in Humphrey-Roosevelt bill (S. 1119, H.R. 4816). 


Supported Johnston-Morrison bills (S. 94, H.R. 208). 


Historic support for program reaffirmed; adequate Devel- 
opment Loan Fund to help underdeveloped areas build 


basic facilities strongly supported. 


Supported modification of discriminatory McCarran- 
Walter Act. 


Urged enactment of federal legislation for protection of 
workers in atomic energy installations. 


Supported federal loans for construction of facilities. 


Supported federal program to alleviate growing shortage 
of doctors, . ’ 


tae eee 
extended debate. ; 


eee 


ACTION . 


Following adoption of anti-labor Landrum-Griffin bill by . 


House, Congress passed a slightly. niodified, but still anti- 
labor “reform” bill and Pres. Eisenhower signed it. 


Following Eisenhower vetoes of two earlier-—and better— 
bills, Congress approved more moderate legislation which 
the President accepted. 


Only extension of Civil Rights Commission voted; Senate 
leaders promised opportunity for broader action in Febru 
ary 1960. 


Senate Labor subcommittee reported bill with modifica. 
tions to full committee; no action in House. 


House Education Cominittee reported revised bill to pro- 
vide-$1.1 billion for each of four years; Senate subcom- 
mittee approved McNamara bill (S. 8), providing a $1 
billion two-year program for construction only. 


House Ways and Means Committee held comprehensive 
hearings on issue, but only bill passed was inadequate 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation measure now 
expired. 


Senate passed bill; similar bill reported by House Banking 
Committee was pigeonholed in House Rules Committee. 


/ 
/ 


Hearings held by House Ways and Means Committee, 
with additional hearings possible next year. (Action must 
be initiated in House since social security bills are tax 
measures). 


Bill passed by Congress and signed by President. 


H.R. 3 passed by House; Senate hearings concluded, but 
no further action taken. : 


Bill supported by AFL-CIO and rail unions passed by 
Congress and signed by President. 


Appropriations for next fiscal year did not include any 


broad expansion of power program. 


Bill passed for taxation of life insurance companies; House 
passed bill cutting cabaret taxes but Senate did not act. 
No action on other needs. 


No action in either House. 


. 


Congress approved contributory plan allowing choice of 
plan and permitting retiring workers to continue plan. 


Appropriations cut to $3.2 billion from President's $3.9 
billion request; expansion of loan fund beaten when Ad- 
ministration strongly opposed it. 


No significant action in either house. 


Atomi¢ Energy Commission authorized to enter hazard 
agreements with states but no federal standards writtem 
into law. 


No action. 
No action by either house. 


Senate pitspesls rule change providing limited improve 
ment. : 


a ca ae 


Box Score of the 86th Congress. on 
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_ Page Three 


Steel Talks Reopen; T-H Threat Looms 


Ike Intervenes, Calls -' 
White House Sessions 


>» 
we 


(Continued from Page 1) 
opening of negotiations, declaring 
“it would only take us an hour to 
make a labor agreement if they 
(management) wanted to do it.” 

@ Eisenhower issued a. state- 
ment just before departing for an 
eight-day vacation in Palm Springs, 
Calif., expressing the hope “that 
an agreement can be initiated be- 
fore my return to ‘Washington next 
week.” 

T-H Threat Seen 

This was regarded as an indica- 

tion that Eisenhower, following up 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
would seek injunctive proceedings 
under Taft-Hartley to bring about 
a temporary halt in the walkout. 
Mitchell conceded at the AFL-CIO 
convention that an injunction was 
“not a solution to the problem” but 
said he had no alternative but to 
recommend government action. 

@ The steel industry agreed to 
the high-level talks. McDonald 
and USWA Gen. Counsel Arthur 
J. Goldberg represented the union. 
Sitting in for industry besides 
Blough were Pres. Arthur B. Hom- 


Can Firms Extend 
Pacts With USWA 


New York—A retroactiv- 
ity agreement has averted a 
strike by 32,500 Steelworkers 
employed by American Can 
Co. and Continental Can 
Co., the two largest produc- 
ers in-the industry. 

The pact extends the pres- 
ent contract for one month 
following settlement of the 
basic steel strike or until Jan. 
1, whichever comes first. All 
contract gains will be retro- 
active to Oct. 1, the sched- 
uled expiration date for the 
present contract. 

USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald said the agreements 
demonstrate the union’s “ab- 
solute willingness” to nego- 
tiate “a fair and honorable 
labor contract without the 
necessity of an economic 
shutdown.” 


er of Bethlehem Steel; Pres. Avery 
C. Adams of Jones & Laughlin; 


Board Chairman Charles White of. 


Republic Steel; Pres. Joseph L. 
Block of Inland Steel; and U.S. 
Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, head of 
the industry negotiating team. 

@ Two hours later, McDonald 
and Cooper in a joint press confer- 
ence said the re involved a 
“frank and constructive exploration 
of viewpoints,” and that “in the 
light of today’s discussions” nego- 
tiations would reopen Oct. 1 in 
Pittsburgh. 

The union was represented at 


USWA Miners 
Get Idle Benefits 


Casper, Wyo.—The Wyoming 
Employment Secyrity Commission 


has ruled that members of the | 


Steelworkers idled by the shutdown 
of iron mines resulting from the 
nationwide steel dispute are en- 
titled to jobless benefits. 
Commission personnel had twice 
earlier denied claims filed by the 


USWA members who are employed 


by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
The staff decisions were overruled 
by Commission Dir. Chester P. 
Sorenson on the basis of the com- 
Pany’s announcement to its workers 
that the facility was closed until 
further notice. 

The USWA senate were up- 
held by Sorenson in their conten- 
tion that they were laid off by the 
Company, 


these sessions by McDonald, Gold- 
berg, Vice Pres. Howard Hague 
and Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel. Man- 
agement once again turned to its 
“coordinating committee” of vice 
presidents — Cooper; U.S. Steel’s 
Heath Lary; Bethlehem’s John 
Morse; and _ Republic’s. Harold 
Lumb. 

Much of steel management’s 
White House statement was keyed 
to the claim—despite record-shat- 
tering profits in the first half of 
1959—that the industry was try- 


inflationary spiral.” 

Claim Defense of ‘Principle’_ 

“The companies’ position,” said 
the statement, “is that the industry 
must live within its means and pro- 
vide new wage and benefit increases 
only as warranted by the increased 
productive efficiency of-the busi- 
ness. 

“We have suffered a .. . strike 
in defense of this principle—a prin- 
ciple which we believe is in the 
best interest of all concerned.” 

The statement also contended 
that the companies had offered, in 
exchange for revamping of work 
rules, to negotiate “improved pen- 
sion and insurance benefits dur- 
ing the first year and a modest 
wage increase in the second year 
of a two-year agreement.” © 

McDonald labeled this a 
“falsehood,” declaring that al- 
though the industry had repeat- 
edly made such public state- 
- ments, it néver put forward a 
concrete proposal during months 
of negotiations, The USWA 
president said the work rule 
changes were totally unaccept- 
able. 


“We will not give up our hard- 
earned gains won over 20 years,” 
he declared. 


Reagan Listed for 
SAG Presidency 


Hollywood, Calif.—Ronald Rea- 
fgan has been nominated for presi- 
dent of the Screen Actors Guild, 
an office he held from 1947 
through 1952. 

Pres. Howard Keel, who de- 
clined renomination because of a 
commitment to star in the Broad- 
way musical, “Saratoga,” was pro- 
posed for first vice president. 

Other recommendations of the 
SAG’s nominating committee in- 
clude: Dana Andrews, second vice 
president; Rosemary DeCamp, 
third vice president; Robert Keith, 
recording secretary, and George 
Chandler, treasurer. Additional 


nominations may be made by peti- 
tion of any 35 members if filed by 
noon Oct. 15. 


R. C. HOWARD . 
New president of Intl. Labor 
Press Association, chosen at San 
Francisco, is secretary-treasurer 
of Labor, weekly publication of 
rail brotherhoods. — a 


é ing to. save the nation from a new 
on earlier threats made by him ‘and | « 8 X 


and Lehman declared, 


might exist for settlement.” 


Steel Strike Fact-F = ee 
Not T-H, Urged on Ike 


Leaders of the National Council for Industrial Peace have 
called on Pres. Eisenhower to name an impartial fact-finding 
board, empowered to make recommendations fo end the 
industry-forced steel strike, instead of invoking the injunctive 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The plea for White House action was contained in a tele- 
gram signed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D-N.Y.), co-chairmen of the nonpartisan 
organization devoted to maintaining industrial harmony. 

The NCIP leaders warned that T-H injunctions to force 
a temporary halt in the steel shutdown “would only prolong” 
the controversy, but that a presidential fact-finding board 
“could quickly determine the facts at issue and report 
recommendations for settlement on a basis fair to both sides.” 

Further prolongation of the steel strike, Mrs. Roosevelt 
“ean have the most serious conse- 
. quences to the nation” and “could bring about a new re- 

cession.” Their telegram added: , 
“Injunction proceedings under the Taft-Hartley Act... 
. Offer but little hope of solution of this dispute. Such action 
would only prolong the strike for it would enable the building 
up of further steel inventories and reduce any pressures that 


Lehman and Mrs. Roosevelt subsequently were joined by 
five members of the NCIP Executive Board in urging White 
House action to end the strike without resort to Taft-Hartley 
injunction proceedings. They were: Former Sen. Edwin 
Johnson (D-Colo.); Dr. George N. Shuster, president of Hun- 
ter College, New York City; John Watson, chairman of the 
California State Board of Agriculture; Leo Weisfield, promi- 
nent Seattle business and civic leader; and Bernard I. Schub, 
New Haven business executive. 


its 


Unions Dig Deep, Give 
Millions to Strikers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ministered by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler: 

@ The Auto Workers donated 
$1 million, and announced its At- 
lantic City convention, which opens 
Oct. 9, would be asked to author- 
ize a $1 million monthly contribu- 
tion for the duration of the strike. 

@ The Clothing Workers gave 
$1. million—25 percent as an out- 
right gift, the balance in the form 
of an interest-free loan. In an- 
nouncing the gift, ACWA Pres. 
Jacob S. Potofsky said the union 
was thus carrying out a tradition 
begun in 1919 “when we made a 
contribution of $100,000 to the 
Steelworkers of that time struggling 
for recognition.” 

@ Earlier the AFL-CIO “‘Indus- 
trial Union Dept. donated $1 mil- 
lion to the struggle as a “down 


‘payment” on further department 


assistance. 

@ The Textile Workers Union 
of America, despite a serious drain 
on its resources by the 10-month- 
old strike against the Harriet-Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills in Henderson, 
N. C., voted $100,000 in financial 
aid. 

@ The Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers donated $100,000. 

@ The’ Communications Work- 
ers voted an immediate $100,000 
contribution and pledged $100,000 
a month for the duration of the 
dispute. 

@ The Transport Workers Un- 
ion contributed $25,000. 

®@ The Pulp -Sulphite Workers 
voted a $10,000 gift. 

@ The Maritime Union contrib- 


BS | ured $10,000. 


© The Utility Workers gave 


; $25,000. 


@ Contributions totaling $100,- 
000 came from four AFL-CIO rail 
unions, themsejves faced with man- 
agement intransigence as they seek 
to negotiate new contracts. Checks 
for $25,000 each came from the 
Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Maintenance ot Way Em- 
ployes, the Railroad T rainmen, and 
the Railway Carmen. 

© The Newspaper Guild voted 

a $25,000 contribution. 


@ The N. Y. Fimes Chanel of 
Typographical Union No. 6 sent 
$100 to the defense fund together 
with an expression of support for 
the USWA’s “gallant struggle 
against the monopolistic steel in- 
dustry.” 


Canadian Mine-Mill 
Rejects Ban on Reds 


Toronto, Ont.— Proposals to 
amend the Canadian constitution 
of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers to bar Communists from hold- 
ing office were defeated in a roll 
call vote at the union’s Canadian 
convention here. 

The amendments were sponsored 
by the new anti-Communist ad- 
ministration of the big Sudbury, 
Ont., local, which has 14,000 mem- 
bers. Their backers argued they 
were necessary if the Canadian La- 
bor Congress is to accept Mine- 
Mill’s application for affiliation. 


Stereotypers 


Hear Political 
Action Plea | 


’ New Orleans—A policy of close 


-| cooperation with other unions in 


the printing and newspaper trades 
was voted by delegates to the 
Stereotypers 56th annual conven- 
tion here. 

Pres. James H. Sampson of 
Chicago said the convention called 
on local unions to consult and co- 
operate with other printing crafts 
when several unions are in negotia- 
tions at the same time. 

Reports to the convention em- 
phasized the union’s strong sup- 
port for the AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on ‘Political Education. Esther 
Murray, COPE’s eastern area di- 
rector of women’s activities, ad- 
dressed the convention banquet. 

Mrs. Murray told the dele- 
gates that the lesson of the pass- 
age of the harsh labor control 
law by Congress was that “we - 
need more political action in 
labor and not less.” . 

She urged ‘union members to 
encourage their wives to become 
more active in labor’s political 
activities and praised the Stereo- 
typers for their “outstanding ac- 
complishment” of raising 111 per- 
cent of their COPE quota last year. | 

The five-day convention was at- 
tended by 160 delegates, the larg- 
est turnout in the union’s history, 
representing some 14,000 mem- 
bers. National officers are elected 
for two-year terms by referendum, 
with the next vote scheduled for 
December. 


Meany Starts. 


New Term as 
UN Delegate 


United Nations, N. Y.—AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany was 
sworn in last week as a United 
States delegate to the 14th session 
of the General Assembly. It was 
his second appointment as a dele- 
gate by Pres. Eisenhower. 

Meany was named to serve as 
the U.S. representative on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Committee, 
known in UN parlance as the Sec- 
ond Committee. This group, head- 
ed by Prof. Marcial Tamayo of 
Bolivia as chairman, concerns itself 
with the problems of technical as- 
sistance, loans and credits to under- 
developed countries, non-self-gov- 
erning territories and the work of 
the UN Korean Reconstruction 


Agency. 


Mitchell Hits Big Growers 
For Exploitation of Workers 


San Francisco—Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell in his convention 
speech here assailed the “double standard” of some of the nation’s 


giant farm corporations, which want 


“government intervention” in 


the form of crop subsidies but vigorously oppose intervention to 
eliminate the “depressed conditions of the farm worker.” 


>> 


Mitchell told AFL-CIO conven-‘ 
tion delegates that “the great grow- 
er associations” have protested bit- 
terly against Labor Dept. proposals 
which would protect farm workers 


“from having their wages, working 


and housing conditions undercut.” 
The secretary also lashed out 
at growers for forcing imported 

Mexican workers to live in 
housing that was “more suitable 
to farm animals than to farm. 
workers.” , 

Two days earlier in a surprise 
inspection tOur of Mexican farm 
labor camps in this area, Mitchell 
clamped down on one camp in 
Santa Clara, ordering it Closed im- 
mediately because of unsanitary 
conditions, and instructed another 
camp to make immediate correc- 


tion of some living conditions. 

Mitchell, who was accompanied 
on the tour by A. J. Norton, La- 
bor Dept. regional farm placement 
representative, ordered the 121 
Mexican laborers in the Santa Clara 
camp operated by the Progressive 
Growers Association transferred to 
other quarters. 


Voting Rights keked 


For D. C. Residents 

San Francisco — The AFL-CIO 
convention here urged Congress to 
“reject obstructionist tactics” and 
grant District of Columbia home 
rule. 
_ It is. a “national disgrace” that 
those living in the nation’s capital 
are denied the right: to vote, the 


| convention said. 
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The AFL-CIO on Civil Rights 
TH AFL-CIO CONVENTION'S frank and honest discussion 
of civil rights and the most effective methods of stamping out 


traces of discrimination in unions has touched off considerable com- |: 


mentary and criticism, much of it based on either deadline-geared 
newspaper stories intent on dramatizing a conflict or simply mis- 
information. 

Ironically, the reaction comes basically from two groups not di- 
rectly affected by discrimination—the anti-labor forces that exploit 


any difference of opinion in the trade union movement for their |. 


own ends and certain liberal forces operating on the perjphery of 
the labor movement that are impatient with anything short of ulti- 
mate perfection and acted without complete information:. : 
Much of the commentary and criticism overlooks or ignores 
. the highly significant actions taken by the convention on civil 


rights. The criticism suffers also from a lack of perspective, dis- | 


cussing civil rights without reference to the fact that of ali groups 
in American society, organized labor has long been in the fore- 
front of the fight to stamp out discrimination. __ 

The San Francisco convention went further than labor had ever 
gone before, a fact unacknowledged in the press discussion. 

For the first time in the history of the merged federation, a reso- 
_ lution was adopted spelling out a clear policy position against 
segregated locals, against dual seniority lists, against discriminatory 
procedures of any type. (See text of resolution, Page 6.) 

The AFL-CIO has for the past two years given priority in the 
civil rights field to the remaining problems of discrimination in the 
ranks of the trade union movement. It has made notable—if not 
widely heralded—progress in this area. ‘The convention said: 

“We call on our affiliates to take appropriate action to elimi- 
nate segregation of their local union membership on the basis of 
race or color. There is no blinking of the fact that segregation is 
discrimination. Just as we cannot accept the maintenance of 
separate but equal schools, so we refuse to countenance the exist-. 
ence of separate but equal unions in the ranks of our movement. 
We ask for a concerted effort by each of our affiliates having local 
unions with membership segregated on the basis of race to elimi- . 
nate such segregation with all possible speed.” 

This is the position of the AFL-CIO, a position completely in 
keeping with its record of leadership in the fight on discrimination. 


Meeting the T-H Threat 


RES. EISENHOWER’S belated intervention in the steel strike 

carries with it again the implied threat that he will use a Taft- 

Hartley injunction to force the Steelworkers -back to work unless 
a settlement is reached in a week. 

The steel companies, which had. flatly refused to bargain on any 
terms except unconditional surrender by the union, have nothing 
to lose from the President’s action. The only visible gain is that 
the top officials of the steel companies with decision-making author- 
ity have finally been drawn into the negotiations. 

It is because the President and Labor Sec. Mitchell have in- 
dicated that the government will use the Taft-Hartley machinery 
to force the strikers back to work that every member of an AFL- 
CIO union must dig down and contribute an hour’s pay per 
month to the defense fund. 

When the steel companies and the Administration understand 
that the steel strike is the strike of the entire labor movement and 
that the labor movement is supporting the Steelworkers all the way, 
perhaps there will be a better chance to bring about a fair and 
honorable settlement. 
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Singhalese vs. Tamil: 


By Arnold Beichman 


~ COLOMBO, CEYLON—On this pear-shaped 
tropical island in the Indian Ocean, the trade 
union atmosphere is one which would make a 
racist anti-labor employer out of Mississippi rub 
his hands with pleasure. It would make, on the 
other hand, an experienced trade unionist groan 
at the missed opportunities for building a genu- 
ine labor movement. 

The most deplorable weakness of the unions 
here is the racialism between two groups of the 
island’s 9.1 million population, both of whom 
originally came from India a score of miles to the 
north. The 70 percent majority is Singhalese, 
a proper noun to describe their language. The 
linguisti¢ minority, 20 percent, is called Tamils, 
once indigenous to southern India. The feeling 
between both groups is on a par with that of the 
leaders of our White Councils and southern 
Negroes. 5 

The second weakness, labor-wise, is the rigid 
political and ideological separation of the exist- 
ing labor centers. 

The largest body of organized workers is 
in the Ceylon Workers Congress, an affiliate 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. Its membership of about 265,000, nearly 
100 percent Tamil, is mostly employed on the 
plantations. . 

The next largest group, the Ceylon Federation 
of Labor, has a claimed membership of 150,000. 
Its politics are a relic of a dead past, Trotskyism, 
but which has a lively existence on this island 
under the leadership of Dr. N. M. Perera, an 
avowed Trotskyite. The CFL’s major strength is 
among longshoremen and white-collar workers 
with a sprinkling of non-Tamil plantation workers, 

The Ceylon Trade Union Federation is Mos- 
cow Communist and affiliated to the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Its membership is es- 
timated to be about 25,000, many of them 
employed on the Colombo docks. Bee 

The All-Ceylon Trade Union Congress, which 
was dropped from ICFTU membership in 1955, 
used to be an influential body but is presumably 
dormant although it has a vague membership in 
the tens of thousands. 


Ceylon labor has other peculiarities even for 
this part of the world, For example, the head 
of the ICFTU affiliated Ceylon Workers Congress 


Racialism, Inter- 
Hurt Ceylon Labor Movement 


is Savumiamoorthy Thondaman, 46, born in 


Union Rivalries 


Ceylon although his father came from India as 
a poor Tamil immigrant. The father did very 


well financially, something fairly rare, and when | 


he died he left his family tea estates worth more 
than $500,000 and employing 1,500 workers. 

While this kind of employer-union relationship 
would have a sinister sound ordinarily, trusted 
opinion on the island is that Thondaman is doing 
a good job as CWC president. On the face of it 
this belief is credible because the Tamil appre- 
hension as to their economic and social future 
is such that it makes sense to develop a strong 
Tamil labor organization. 

I VISITED a large tea estate in north-central 
Ceylon employing 650 workers on its 700 acres, 
in the company of Sangaran Somasundaram, 
CWC general secretary. 

A large delegation of the workers met me at 


the entrance and started to chant, “Tholilai - 


Valkher”—Tamil for “long live the workers.” 
The union officials were received with cordiality, 


there were speeches and cheers for the ICFT Us 


the AFL-CIO, 


Politically, the CWC and its leadership is — 


non-Communist but infected with a strange 


neutrality. When I asked Thondaman his re- — 


action to the Chinese Communist attack on the 
Tibetan people he became poker-faced, He 
professed to being “in the dark” as to what 
hag happened and said that the CWC hadn't 
taken any position on this assault. The CWC 


had joined the ICFTU, he said, after satisfying © 


itself that it was not controlled by “power. 
blocs.” He said the CWC could not join the 


WETU because it was controlled by Commu- — 


nists, who “represent a different society.” 


All I can say is. that this is a different part of 
the world in which the immediate danger—sup-_ 
pression of civil and political rights for Tamils. 


by Singhalese—is far more real than the seem= 


ingly remote perils of international communism, 

As a trade union movement, however, | the’ 
CWC is pressing for wage gains in this low-wage’ 
economy and other improvements in working com+ 
ditions, By and large, it is making headway. Its” 


members pay dues, a phenomenon in this area, 
and it has a regular income of about $18,000 4 
month. ; 

What is obvious about the CWC is that, like 
the island itself, it suffers from being cut off from 
a mainland. Its contacts with other trade unions 
are meager. 
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Willard Wand Shelin 


THE GHOST OF JOHN FOSTER DULLES’ policies has never }j 


seemed dimmer than during Khrushchev’s whirlwind tour of this 
country and particularly than at the moment when it was announced 
that Pres. Eisenhower’s return visit would be delayed until the 
spring, possibly until June, forthe convenience of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s grandchildren, who are said to want to go along. 

Moscow is undoubtedly more balmy and inviting in the spring 
than in December, but diplomacy by grandchildren has already 
turned the political atmosphere in this country frigid for aspiring 
Democrats whe contemplate the probability that their own ac- 
tivities will be blanketed by the horrifyingly total news coverage 
certain to be given an Eisenhower tour of the Soviet Union. * 

The substantial Democratic majorities in Congress had 4 rough 
time in the recent congressional session as they tried to meet the 
delicate issue of attacking the President on his domestic policies 
without exposing themselves to the charge of partisan undercutting 
of his leadership on foreign policy. 

The Democratic leaders have presumably been planning to push 
through major legislation in what they hoped could be made a short, 
swift 1960 session. If the President uses the veto or the threat of 
veto with the tenacity he exhibited this year he could force some 
stalematés, His position will be far stronger for arranging for 
Congress to meet under the distracting knowledge that nothing will 
climax until June, when the Soviet journey is scheduled. 

It was only a short time ago that Khrushchev was breathing 
ultimatums about deadlines for settlement of the Berlin contro- 
versy. Now—because of nothing published or announced except 
a benevolent Soviet concern for the grandchildren—everything 
is pushed off until next spring. 

It seems only a short time ago when Vice Pres, Nixon, making 
a campaign point about the same Mr. Dulles who was so frequently 
described by Eisenhower as the greatest diplomat the country ever 
had. produced this rhetorical gem: 

“Isn’t it wonderful that we finally have a Secretary of State who 
isn’t taken in by the Communists, who stands up to them?” 

The Democratic National Convention meets in Los Angeles in 
July, hard on the heels of the scheduled Eisenhower grand tour. 
Candidates for the presidential nomination can scarcely deny the 
validity of Chester Bowles’ observation that. the American people 
may elect congressmen and governors on local issues but are likely 
to choose a President because of concern about overriding foreign 
policy issues of peace or war. 

* + * 


ASIDE FROM THE OBVIOUS POLITICAL implications aris- 
ing from the Khrushchev visit here, we haven’t learned much about 
specitic discussions that made the Soviet premier willing to post- 
pone a return visit by ‘he American President for half a year. Dur- 
ing the interim, apparently, there will be many meetings of foreign 
ministers and exchanges of information and viewpoint with our 
Western allies. 

The President in his Sept. 28 press conference spoke so loosely 
about Berlin that Press Sec. James C. Hagerty had to issue an 
almost instant addendum. 


He announced that “of course” Mr. Eisenhower had not meant 
that the freedom of West Berlin’s people would be “abandoned” 
or that “Allied rights” in the city would be “surrendered -by any 
unilateral action.” The transcript of the President’s conference was 
released for direct quotation only with the proviso that the addition 
must be included as part of the text. 


TWO INDIAN trade union leaders discuss the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion with Rudy Faupl (center), U.S. worker delegate to the Intl. 
Labor Organization. At left is Bagaram Tulpule, general secretary 
of Hind Mazdoor Sabha. At right is Pres. G. Ramanujam of the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress. Both groups are affiliated 


LABUR TEAMS UP with management in New Y ork City to launch Greater New York Fund’s 1959 
campaign for $11 million to Support 425 health and welfare agencies. Principals at labor-manage- 
ment luncheon were (left to’ right): Louis L. Levine, AFL-CIO’ Community Services staff repre- 
sentative; Fund Executive Dir.. Richard Booth; Pres. Joseph A. Grazier of American Radiator 


Corp.; Clifton W. Phalen, N. Y. Telephone Co. president and 1959 fund campaign chairman; - 


Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., president of N. Y. City Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 


Street Railway Employes Maintain 
Ranks Despite Shrinking Industry 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Substantial membership gains won by the Street Railway Employes in organ- 
izing activities over the past two years were offset by employment cutbacks in many major cities of 
the U.S. and Canada, Pres. A. L. Spradling reported to the union’s 35th biennial convention here. 

Spradling said in his final report to delegates before stepping down as president that organizing 


activities in the past two years “have gone aliead in the face of great difficulties.” 


Despite “strenuous 
P 


opposition,” the union issued five‘ 


new charters and enrolled 20,622 
new members. 

Offsetting these gains, he con- 
tinued, were membership decreases 
“due largely to speedup in sched- 
ules, institution of larger equip- 
ment and retrenchments” on the 
part of major companies, and the 
wholesale abandonment of service 
in smaller cities and towns. As a 
result, the Street Railway Em- 
ployes’ membership remained 
roughly constant in the vicinity of 
150,000. 

Spradling, who had served as 
the union’s président since 1946, 
was unanimously elected presi- 
dent emeritus, with full salary, 
following his retirement. He was 
succeeded as president by John 
M. Elliott, for the past two 
years the union’s executive vice 
president, — 


The 400 delegates to the five-day 


N. Y. C. Labor May 
Have Own Hospital 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that must be paid out of welfare 
funds.” 

The committee also charged that 
the Blue Cross program “is under 
the control of big business and the 
hospital administrators” and de- 
clared “we intend to develop a 
program that will benefit all the 
people of the city.” 

Van Arsdale said the program 
contemplated by New York unions 
might eventually be extended to 
the creation of a labor-sponsored 
medical school to train physicians. 

The goal, he declared, is to 


.|\“bring medicine closer to the 


people.” 


IUE Wins Labor Board 
Vote in Dallas Plant 


Dallas, Tex.—Employes at the 
Cook Machinery Co. here have 
voted 115 to 91 for the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
representation election. AFL-CIO 
Assistant Reg. Dir. A. R. Kinstley 
worked with IUE representatives 


with the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions, / A 


on the campaign, 


convention held at the DiLido 
Hotel named Henry B. Mann, a 
member of the general board, as 


‘the new executive vice president; 


re-elected Sec.-Treas. O. J; Mischo; 
and unanimously re-elected all in- 
cumbent board members and vice 
presidents, 

They voted to increase the sal- 
aries of the president to $20,000 
a year and the executive vice presi- 
dent and_ secretary-treasurer to 
$18,000 each. 

In his keynote address, Spradling 
gave a detailed report on the new 
labor law, denouncing it as a meas- 
ure passed as the result of “hys- 
teria” whipped up by the hearings 
of the McClellan special Senate 
committee. 

During the five-day convention, 
the delegates: 


@ Amended the union’s Codes 


of Ethical Practices to provide for 


problem of “the elimination of 
racially segregated unions.” 


Randolph, president of the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, was interviewed 
shortly after his return from the 
AFL-CIO convention in San Fran- 
cisco during which he and Meany 
took differing positions on how to 
implement » AFL-CIO policy — to 
stamp out discrimination. 


Interviewed on Air 

Interviewed by Randy White 
over station WLIB, Randolph 
replied to a query asking for his 
comment on the “explosive situa- 
tion which developed in San Fran- 
cisco between you and Mr. r. Meany.’ 
He said: 


“I don’t want to leave the tain 
pression that George Meany is 
not opposed to racial discrimina- 
tion in the trade union move- 
ment. He is opposed to it. He 


gated unions. But we differ from 


the hiring by the international of 
auditors to serve locals with less 
than 100 members or with dis- 
bursements of less than $5,000 an- 
nually, to permit filing of proper 
reports required by the new labor 
law. 

@ Called for increased support 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education, and provided that 
the records of all locals contain 
information concerning the regis- 
tration status of members and their 
families to insure greater labor 
political strength. 

@ Approved the formation of 
legislative conference boards at the 
state level to help block enactment 
of restrictive legislation. 

@ Established hospitalization 
coverage for the union’s interna- 
tional officers and their families, 
plus disability and death benefits 
for international officers. 


Randolph Discusses 
Civil Rights Debate 


New York—AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip Randolph told a 
radio audience here that AFL-CIO Pres. George. Meany is opposed 
to racial discrimination and racially segregated unions. 


The difference between himself and the federation president, 
Randolph said in a radio interview, was how to approach the 


is also opposed to racially segre- | 


the point of view of approach to 
the elimination of racially seg- 
regated unions.” 

The AFL-CIO convention 
adopted unanimously a resolution 
calling on all affiliates to eliminate 
segregation of local union mem- 
bership ‘on the basis of race or 
color. ‘(See text on Page 6.) 
'.Randolph said that on this ques- 
tion. his debate with Meany in- 
volved: two. differing approaches to 
the.question. Meany, he said, took 
the. position that an all-colored 
union should have the democratic 
right to decide if it is ready and 
willing to merge with a white union. 


since the. AFL-CIO has a national 
policy set forth in the constitution 
against discrimination and segrega- 


| tion in the trade union movement, 


no local should have the right of 
final decision as to whether it is 
willing to conform or not conform 


; to this national policy.” 


" “My position,” he added, “is that ~ 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, ocronp 8 3, 1959. ‘ 


Gahivenion Resolution’ on Givil Rights 


IN THE 20 MONTHS since our last convention, the 
AFL-CIO continued to press forward its activities and 


_ extend the ‘scope of its drive against all forms of dis-_ 
crimination based on race, creed, color or national 


origin. | 
In the civil rights program of the AFL-CIO prior at- 

tention has been given to the remaining problems of 

discrimination within the ranks of our own trade union 


movement. The work of our Civil Rights Committee . 
and-its compliance subcommittee has been reinforced - 
by ‘a growing network of civil rights agencies estab- 

lished by our state and city central. bodies as well as . 


national and international affiliates. Closer working 
cooperation of our Dept, of Civil Rights with these 
trade union agencies has been established, making our 
entire civil rights program more effective. ; 

In addition to the case-by-case handling ‘of com- 
plaints under the established compliance procedure, the 


_ program has been broadened to provide for careful re- 


view and handling of the problems on a regional basis. 
The first major step in this direction was the establish- 
ment of the AFL-CIO Southern Advisory Committee 
on Civil Rights, made up of executive officers of our 
state bodies in 13 southern states. 

Another important step designed to strengthen- the 
effectiveness of the program has been the planning of 
local community-wide*surveys of the prevalence and ac- 
ceptance of fair practices by our affiliates against the 
background of employment and other related patterns 
in the community. 


In all of these pursuits toward the -universal accept- ; 


ance within our movement of the AFL-CIO’s non-dis- 
crimination goal there is clear and urgent need for 
greater and more effective participation in our civil 
rights program on the part of our affiliates, national, 
state and local. By mobilizing the vast human resources 


of our movement into active participation in our civil - 


rights program, by recruiting the members of every 
local union into active committee work to further our 


~ civil rights program, we can develop the most effective 


force in America for stamping out discrimination in 
every field of life. 

Another one of the foremost civil rights tasks pur- 
sued by the AFL-CIO in the past 20 months has 
been the insistence on fair employment practices by 
employers. Further assistance has been provided by 
our Dept. of Civil Rights to our affiliates in nego- 
tiating non-discrimination clauses in collective bar- 
gaining agreement with employers and in setting up 
machinery for effective enforcement of these clauses. 

In these efforts we have been severely handicapped 
by the lack of responsive cooperation from the majority 
of employers and by the total absence of any concern in 
civil rights on the part of all national employer asso- 
ciations. 

In fact, in a number of instances occurring in cer- 
tain portions of the South, employers have gone’so far 
as to promote full-fledged race hate campaigns among 
their employes in order to get these employes to vote 
against the union in the National Labor Relations 
Board elections. 

The problem of civil rights in our country is.a na- 
tional problem, involving the whole American com- 
munity. 

On the national scene, in the 20 months since our 
last convention, there has been progress in extending 
to all Americans the constitutional promise of equal 
justice under law, and assurance of equal opportunity 
without discrimination. Yet, in many areas this prog- 
ress has been much too slow. 
civil rights progress has been altogether stymied. 

The federal courts have continued to insist that dis- 
crimination and segregation in schools, public trans- 
portation and other public facilities are repugnant to 
the rights envisaged by the Constitution and expressed 
in the rulings of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


IN THE FACE OF the tenacious adherence by the 
federal judiciary to this constitutional concept of equal 
justice and equal opportunity for all Americans, and in 
response to rising insistence on the part of the right- 
minded and fair-minded citizens, the artificial structure 
of “massive resistance” in Virginia has been crumbling 
and the willful defiance of the law in Little Rock, Ark., 
has been petering out. It is notable, however, that, by 
the end of 1958, it was reported that only 790 out of 
2,890 bi-racial school districts in 17 southern states 
and the District of Columbia, had achieved a substan- 
tial measure of school desegregation. This meant that 
four and a half years after the historic Supreme Court 
decision, a large majority of bi-racial school districts 
had yet to begin desegregation. In the light of these 
facts, absence of significant action by the Administra- 
tion and the Congress to help implement the Supreme 
Court’s civil rights decisions can only be regarded as 
a tragic failure. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 continued in its limited 


In fact, in some areas, - 


operation and the persistent efforts of titer and its 
friends to make the law more effective have met with 
the refusal of Congress to enact a meaningful civil 
rights bill containing the vital provision to broaden the 
powers of the Attorney General to seek injunctive re- 
lief in civil rights matters. 


The President’s failure in 1957 to give backing to 


the enactment of this vital provision then embodied in 
Title III of the pending “civil rights bill was in the pat- 
tern of his retreat from effective leadership i in the field 
of civil rights and from the exercise of his full respon- 
sibility as the Chief Executive to help implement the 
historic civil rights decisions of the Supreme Court. 


IN CONTRAST to the disappointing record of the 


Congress in this field in 1959, this year has marked sub- 
stantial progress in the enactment of civil rights laws 


: by state legislatures. In all, 24 laws dealing with elim- 


ination of racial discrimination were enacted by 14 
states in 1959. 


Maine became the 24th state to enact an enforce- 
able law to prohibit discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. California and Ohio (where the so- 
called “right-to-work” laws were defeated in referenda) 
have brought to 16 the number of states which have 
enacted enforcéable laws banning discrimination in 
employment. Led by Colorado, four states have adopted 
broad fair housing legislation, following the path re- 
cently marked at the municipal level by New York City 
and Pittsburgh. 

These notable advances in civil rights legislation 
at the state level were a measure of the rising public 
support behind measures designed to end discrimina- 
tion and segregation. In sharp contrast was the 
failure of the Congress to match these advances with 
significant action of its own to reflect the increasing 
public demand for such action. 

This reinforces our conviction that changes in Senate 
Rule 22 are urgently needed to enable the Senate ma- 
jority to prevail. ° 

In the meantime, the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission, after overcoming many delaying obstacles, 
conducted hearings and investigations in the field of 
voting rights, of discrimination in public education, and 
of discrimination in housing. The commission un- 
covered flagrant violations of civil rights in these areas. 

In its notable report it just issued, the Civil Rights 
Commission has formulated, after careful consideration 
and searching study, a set of fourteen forthright and 
constructive recommendations designed to safeguard 


,equal rights of all Americans in voting, schools and 


housing. - 

We especially welcome and endorse the commission’s 
recommendation for legislation authorizing local fed- 
eral officials to act temporarily as registrars where nec- 
essary to assure the right to vote to all citizens in 
federal elections. 

It is regrettable that, in dealing with discrimination 
in housing,.the commission overlooked the key prob- 
lem of rehousing minority families displaced by urban 
renewal. The commission’s recommendation on hous- 
ing and urban renewal falls short of the need and we 
welcome the supplementary statement on housing by 
Commissioners Hesburgh and Johnson with regard to 
this point. 

It is up to the federal government to take the lead 
in the task of making secure and fully meaningful 
for all American citizens the tight to equal justice 
under law and equal opportunity in every field of life 
and work, 

To make sure that such leadership is exercised by 
public servants sworn to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States, labor must spearhead the mobiliza- 
tion of the widest possible support by citizens of pub- 


lié aétions needed to ‘secure their civil rights. Now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: The AFL-CIO will press on with re- 
newed vigor its drive to make fully secure rights for all 
Americans in every field of life and to assure to all 
workers without regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin, the full benefits of union organization. 


In order to mobilize the full resources of the labor. 


movement in making effective the civil rights policy 
embodied in our Constitution, we urgently call on all 


our affiliates to set up without delay internal civil rights _ 


committees and staff machinery of their own for effec- 
tive administration of a meaningful civil rights program 


within their ranks, to work in close cooperation with 


the Civil Rights Committee and the Dept. of Civil 
Rights of the AFL-CIO. 

We ask our affiliates to take prompt and effective 
action to prevent or correct any action ot procedure 


of their local unions denying to any worker the full. 


benefits of union membership because of race, creed, 
color or national origin, or otherwise contravening the 
civil rights policy of the AFL-CIO. 


We call on our affiliates to take appropriate ac- 
tion to eliminate segregation of their local union 
membership on the basis of race or color. There is 
no blinking at the fact that segregation is discrimi- 
nation. Just as we cannot accept the maintenance 
of separate but equal schools, so we refuse to coun- 
tenance the existence of separate but equal unions 
in the ranks of our movement. We ask for a con- 
certed effort by each of our affiliates having local 
unions with membership segregated on the basis of 
race to eliminate such segregation with all possible 
speed. 

We call on our affiliates not to permit dual seniority 
lists and to insist on complete non-discrimination by 
employers in hire, tenure and conditions of employ- 
ment and in advancement of their employes. We ask 
that, to this end, a non-discrimination clause be in- 
cluded in every collective bargaining agreement, 
whether national or local, negotiated by each union, 
and that effective administration of such a clause be 
assured. 

We recommend that the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts direct the contracting agencies 
involved to withhold government contracts from em- 
ployers who are found guilty of violating the federal 
government’s policy of non-discrimination, We shall 
continue to cooperate with the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts and ask our affiliates to en- 
sure the compliance by employers with whom they 
deal and who are performing work under a federal 
contract, with the letter and spirit of the non-discrimi- 
nation clause required in each government contract. 

We urge earliest possible Senate action to change 
Senate Rule 22 to make it possible for the Senate ma- 
jority to prevail. 


WE RENEW OUR SUPPORT for the passage of an 
enforceable federal fair employment practices act. We 
also renew our call for the enactment of enforceable 
fair employment practice laws by all states and cities 
not having such laws and for strengthening of such 
existing laws to ensure their effectiveness. 


We support the enactment of enforceable state . 


and local statutes making unlawful discrimination 
in housing and in places of public accommodations, 
on account of race, creed, color or national origin. 

We ask that, to the end of eliminating discrimina- 
tion and segregation in housing because of race, creed, 
color or national origin, federal standards be estab- 
lished requiring that all housing built with the aid of 
federal funds or credit or any other form of financial 
assistance or guarantee be made available to minority 
families on an equal basis with all other families. 

We call for the enactment of a proper federal civil 
rights law to make possible enforcement of the civil 
rights of our citizens, including a grant of powers to 
the Attorney General to seek injunctive relief in cases 
involving abuses of the rights of American citizens. 

We again urge the National Labor Relations Board 
to adopt the policy that the use of race-hate propa- 
ganda during union organization campaigns is deemed 


to be interference with, and coercion of, employes and. 


constitutes an unfair labor practice; and, further, that 
the use of such propaganda will constitute sufficient 
ground for setting aside an election upon request of 
the union. 

We commend the Civil Rights Committee and the 
Dept. of Civil Rights of the AFL-CIO for their dili- 
gence in pursuing the civil rights goal set in the AFL- 
CIO constitution. We approve the formation by the 
AFL-CIO of regional advisory committees on civil 
rights, the conduct by our affiliates of local community 
civil rights surveys, and all other appropriate means 
‘of enlisting active participation of our entire member- 
ship in the vital task of making our civil nee program 
more effective. 
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Economic Review Says: 


- - 


U.S. Needs35 Million 


New Homes by 1975 


Thirty-five million new homes 


must be built by 1975 in order 


fo provide decent housing for every American family, the AFL- 


CIO Dept. of Research reports. 


Labor’s Economic Review, one of the department’s monthly 
blications, warns that the slums and rural shacks where one out 


of four families now live can be 


eliminated only if there. is a sharp 
jncrease in housing for low and 
middle-income families. 

“We are building too few houses 


A. R. Mosher, 
Canada Labor 
Leader, Dies 


Ottawa, Ont.—A, R. Mosher, 
president emeritus of the Canadian 
Labor Congress and the only presi- 
dent the former Canadian Congress 
of Labor had in its 16 years of 
existence, died suddenly at his 
summer home near here while 
watching a telecast of a football 
game. He was 78. 

The son of a farmer in Nova 
Scotia, he left school at 15 to work 
as a laborer,and gold miner before 
taking a job as storekeeper for a 
Halifax coal dealer. He left in 
protest when a fellow employe was 
unjustly discharged and became a 
freight handler for the government- 
owned Intercolonial Railway. In 
1907 he organized a strike for bet- 
ter wages. and working conditions 
and later the same year helped 
establish the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Railway Employes. 

Canadian locals of the brother- 
hood later broke away and 
formed the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employes. He 
became president and held the 
post until retiring in 1952. 


He helped organize the former 
CCL and worked over much of 
his tenure as president for merger 
with the Trades & Labor Congress 
of Canada, which was effected in 
1956. He was a member of the 
Canada Labor Relations Board, 
working actively until the day be- 
fore his death, and in 1946 was 
named a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. 


Prudential Agents 
Ratify Contract 


Members .of the Insurance 
Workers have voted 5,226 to 2,204 
to ratify a two-year contract with 
the Prudential Insurance Co. 

The IWIU negotiating commit- 
tee had advised the Prudential 
agents that a turndown of the con- 
tract, which had been narrowly re- 
jected in an earlier referendum, 
would be the signal for- a strike. 

Gains in the agreement include 
an increase in the number of per- 
missible days off, improvements in 
vacation schedules and a guaran- 
tee of no loss in pay for 20 weeks 
in the event an agent’s debit is cut. 


because ‘housing legislation and 
housing programs have. all but 


completely neglected the familiés |: 
with the most pressing need for |: 
decent homes,” the publication em- |; 


phasized. 

The housing problem is par- 
ticularly critical for Negroes and 
other non-white groups, the 
Dept. of Research declared. 
Nearly three-fourths of all Negro 
families live im substandard 
housing and “only a tiny pro- 
portion of houses built during 
recent years have been available 
. to these families.” 


To meet the nation’s needs, the 
department publication called for a 
comprehensive housing program in- 
cluding: 

@ A large-scale low rent hous- 
ing program to provide decent 
homes for low income families as. 
“the cornerstone of the nation’s 
housing effort.” 

@ An effective program “to 
make good homes available to mid- 
dle income families through low- 
interest, long-term loans.” Fami- 
lies in the $4,000 to $7,000 income 
range must now spend a dispro- 
portionate amount on housing. 

® Similar financing for housing 
to meet the special needs of elderly 
couples and individuals. 

@ A federal policy “to assure 
every family an equal opportunity 
to obtain decent housing without 
regard to race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin.” 

@® Expanded slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment on a large 
enough scale to permit every city 
to wipe out its slums and blight. 

@ Encouragement to metropoli- 
tan planning so _ that artificial 
boundaries do not block housing 
and redevelopment programs. 


An important byproduct of a 
stepped-up housing program, the 
department pointed out, would be 
the creation of new jobs which 
would make “an important contri- 
bution to the nation’s economic 
prosperity.” 

Declaring that the current rate 
of housing construction should 
be increased by at least 900,000 
units a year, the Dept. of Re- 
search estimated that every home 
constructed requires one man- 
year on on-site construction and 
an additional man-year off-site 
in plants producing bricks, lum- 
ber, steel, cement, electrical 
equipment, furniture and other 
products. 

Meeting the nation’s housing 
needs would thus create an addi- 
tional 1.8 million jobs, the depart- 


ment declared. 


Low Interest Long Term Loans Would Slash Housing Charges 


w, 

AN 
$12,000 
25 YEAR 

MORTGAGE 


New York labor attorney. 


Ship Cooks 
Hosts to Sea - 
Union Chiefs 


Santa Rosa, Calif—Leaders of 
AFL-CIO unions whose members 
man the nation’s seagoing vessels 
were guests of the Marine Cooks 
& Stewards at an inspection of the 
school maintained near here by 
the union and the Pacific Maritime 
Association for training crewmen 
in ship stewards’ departments. 


Host for the open house and 
dinner prepared and served by the 
students was Ed Turner, head of 
the union. Guests included Pres. 
Joseph N. Curran of the Maritime 
Union, Pres. Paul Hall of the Sea- 
farers; Sec.-Treas. Morris Weis- 
berger of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific and Pres. Sam Bennett of 
the Marine Firemen. 


The school, on a 400-acre site 
not far from the “Valley of the 
Moon” made famous by Jack 
London, is financed jointly by 
the union and the PMA, which 
represents West Coast ship 
owners in bargaining with sea- 
going and longshore unions. 


The courses are given by seamen 
who have had years of service in 
their specialties. Available are in- 
structions in cooking, baking, pas- 
try making, wine selection and 
service, and training for waiters, 
bedroom stewards, pantrymen, 
storekeepers, yoemen, catering and 
passenger crew service. 

The students include both new- 
comers to the industry and current 
employes seeking to be upgraded. 
The school is intended to maintain 
a continuous flow of trained per- 
sonnel for the PMA fleet. 

The project also includes homes 
for retired seamen. 

The event was in honor of the 
San Francisco Group, Home Econ- 
omists in Business, made up of 
women experts in the field. 


WELL FED BY STUDENT COOKS and well served by student workers, these union and business 
leaders attended an open house at the training school for ship stewards’ department personnel main- 
tained by the Marine Cooks & Stewards and the Pacific Maritime Association near Santa Rosa, Calif, 
Left to right are Pres. Sam Bennett of the Marine Firemen, Sec.-Treas. Morris Weisberger of -the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers, Pres. Joseph N. Curran of the Mari- 
time Union, Ed Turnér, head of the host union, PMA Pres. J.-Paul St. Sure and Louis Waldman, 


cial aid” to the beleaguered FWUA 


AT 534% = 


GO) 3% - = $38.64 


$75.60 


MONTHLY | 
MORTGAGE 
PAYMENTS 


existing unions in the South.” 


Southern “Conspiracy 
Counterattack Voted 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO in its convention here prepared 
a three-pronged counter-attack against what it has branded as a 
“growing conspiracy” bent’on “the destruction or emasculation of 


In a resolution keyed to the struggle for survival of the Textile 


Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C., the convention 
called on the labor movement to: 

@ Engage in vigorous political 
action in the South to break up the 
“alliance” between powerful busi- 
ness interests and those in political 
power, poizting out that the anti- 
labor “conspiracy depends heavily 
for its effectiveness” on such | an 
alliance. 


@ Continue “moral and finan- 


“in full recognition of the sacri- 
fices” endured by the Harriet-Hen- 
derson strikers. “They have kept 
faith with the labor movement,” 
the resolution declared. “They 
have earned our unflinching sup- 
port.” 

@ Alert all internationals “to 
the dangers posed by this con- 
spiracy and call upon them to make 
their members and the nation in 
general fully aware of it.” 

Before the convention acted on 


liam Pollock inserted in the record 
a detailed history of the struggle 
by 1,100 members of the union 
against “naked force and violence” 
in Henderson as a result of 
management’s determination “to 
strangle their right to a democratic 
voice in their conditions of work.” 

Pollock said that in addition to 
the TWUA, the “conspiracy” in the 
South has been used against such 
unions as the Chemical Workers 
and Hosiery . Workers .in recent 
months. 

Organizing in the South, Pol- 
lock told the convention, cannot 
advance “until the frigid, anti- 
labor climate fostered by our 
political enemies is changed.” He 
said the resolution “opens the 
door to. such an approach” 

_ through political action. 


“This must be labor’s answer to 
a bloc of more than 125 reaction- 
ary senators and representatives in 
the South who line up with reac- 
tionary Republicans . . . to defeat 
every progressive measure in Con- 
gress,” he added. 

The resolution pointed out that 
Harriet - Henderson management’s 
efforts to crush the union follows 
a pattern used against the TWUA 
in such textile communities as Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Gadsden, Ala., 
and Fitzgerald, Ga., “where bitter 


Workers Union of America at the'> 


the resolution, TWUA Pres. Wil-| 


and costly strikes were required to 
save old, established local unions.” , 
It continued: 


“This formula calls for can- 
cellation of the union contract, 
followed by the serving of man- 
agement demands which no un- 
ion can accept. The result is a 
strike. 


“Once the struggle is in progréss, ” 
the company secures an anti-picket- 
ing injunction and enlists the serv- 
ices of local and state police—and 
even the National Guard, if neces- 
sary—to escort strikebreakers into 
the plant. Under such circum- 
stances, it is just a matter of. time 
before the strike is broken and the 
union is undermined. 

“In the process, the entire politi- 
cal and ‘economic apparatus of the 
community and sometimes even the 
state is mobilized against the work- 
ers. The result is wholesale arrests, 
fines and jail terms.” 


CWA Seeks 
Vote in N.Y. 
For 19,000 


New York—An informal hear- 
ing by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was scheduled for Oct. 
5 on a petition by the Communi- 
cation Workers for a representa- 
tion election among 19,000 New 


| York Telephone Co. employes now 


represented by an unaffiliated un- 
ion. 

CWA Vice Pres. Ray Hackney 
said a volunteer committee of 500 
telephone workers is spearheading 
the organizing campaign: The 
CWA asked for “a fast election” 
in a bargaining unit including plant 
craftsmen, building and supplies 
employes, as well as the clerical 
group which includes 3,000 women 
office employes. 

. The workers are employed at 
telephone installations in New 
York City and in Nassau, Suffolk, 
Westchester, Rockland and Orange 
counties. 

The company’s present contract 
with the unaffiliated United Tele- 
phone Organizations expires Dec. 
23. Some 6,000 Bell System em- 
ployes in New York City—mostly 
long distance operators—are pres- 


ently represented by CWA. 
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Legislature to Get Bills: 


N.Y. State May de: to Control 
Strikebreaking Agencies 


New York—The New York State Legislature will be presented at its 1960 session with legislation |# 
intended: to control the activities of strikebreaking agencies, acorns to State Industrial Commis- 


sioner Martin P. Catherwood. 


The proposal is the outgrowth of a special state investigation last spring. which. disclosed that: the 
Schleppey-Klein agency had recruited strikebreakers all over the country for New -York newspaper 


publishers. Involved were the Macy® 


chain of newspapers in Westchester 
County, the Griscom chain in Nas- 
. sau County and the Lockport Un- 
‘jon-Sun & Journal, a Niagara 
County daily. 
The committee was appointed 
after charges of organized strike- 
breaking by these newspapers were 
brought to the attention of the state 
-Labor Dept. by the Typographical 
_Union and the Stereotypers. ~ 


Passage a Question 
Whether the proposed legislation 
will pass the predominantly Re- 
publican legislature remains to be 
seen. It has been noted that one 
of the 
members, William J. Isaacson, was: 
recently appointed a deputy state 
industrial commissioner. Isaacson 


investigating committee 


was formerly attorney for the 
Clothing. Workers. 

The committee, headed by 

Brother Cornelius Justin, F.S.C., 
of Manhattan College, found that 
importation of strikebreakers by 
professional agencies tends to “dis- 
rupt the orderly process of labor- 
management relations.” 
_ “The temporary importation 
into a_community of a crew of 
strangers,” said the committee, 
“who take over the jobs of local 
residents serves to increase the 
tensions of a strike situation, 
whether the outsiders are re- 
cruited from Alabama and Filor- 
ida or from New York City or 
Buffalo.” 

The investigating committee 
granted, without question the right 
of a struck employer to hire re- 


Meany Raps Mitchell 
On Walsh-Healey Delay 


(Continued from.Page 1) 
cated structural steel “substantially 
more” than the proposed $1.80, 
but he did not ask for further post- 
ponement of the “already out-of- 
date $1.80.” 


“The only equitable means of 
taking new wage increases into 
account,” Meany continued, “is 
not to put off the entire deter- 
mination by reopening hearings, 
but to put the original inadequate 
determination into effect and 
then quickly hold supplemental 
hearings or provide other rapid 
means of updating to make it 
more current. 


“I urge you to give practical 
meaning to the minimum wage pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healey Act by 
putting into effect immediately the 
determinations you proposed last 
spring. These determinations were 
based upon full public hearings held 
a year earlier. Even though these 


determinations are now already 
much too low and largely obsolete, 
we believe they should become 
final. 
Hold Hearings Later 

“After this, when some modest 
minimum wage protection is actu- 
ally in effect, it might be appropri- 
ate for you to take time in new 
hearings to weigh any new allega- 


tions. or proposals and any new 


wage increases.” 

In a letter dated July 9, Meany 
had yritten Mitchell: 

| ae Walsh-Healey minimum 
wage determination is to be at all 
meaningful, it must be set at a level 
high enough to reflect realistically 
the minimum wages actually pre- 
vailing in the industry and it must 
be reasonably current. 

“Otherwise, particularly as gen- 
eral wage levels rise, the determina- 
tion will be little more than a paper 
gesture and the basic purposes of 
the act will be thwarted.” 


Mail Handlers Plan 
Wage Drive.in 1960 


Rochester, N. Y.—Hailing passage of the government employes’ 


health insurance program as 


“the crowning achievement” of the 


last session of Congress, 500 delegates to the Mail Handlers’ con- 
vention here mapped out a program for a pay raise drive next year. 
Pres. Harold McAvoy said the drive would focus on two 


objectives: 

@ Legislation upgrading mail 
handlers and others in the union’s 
jurisdiction from Level 3 to Level 
4 of the postal pay scale, bringing 
them on a par with basic grades 
for postal clerks and letter carriers. 

@ A straight pay raise, with the 
amount to be sought decided in 


CCCL Authorizes 


More Unity Talks 


Quebec, Que.—Delegates to the 
annual convention of the Canadian 
& Catholic Confederation of Labor 
here have authorized officers to 
continue merger talks with the Ca- 
nadian Labor Congress and, if 
they prove successful, to conduct 
a referendum on unity before the 
next convention. 

If a merger is approved in any 
referendum, officers will be in a 
position to put membership-en- 
dorsed resolutions before the next 
convention, which probably will be 
held in 1961, 


‘consultation with other affiliates of 
the AFL-CIO Government Em- 
ployes Council. 


Enactment of union recognition 
legislation was also placed high om 
the 1960 legislative program 
adopted by the convention. Dele-| 
gates applauded an address by’ 
Chairman Roger Jones of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission calling 


on all government agencies to “get | 


together” with unions representing 
their employes. 


McAvoy was elected to his 
ninth two-year term as union 
president. All other incumbents 
were returned to office and John 
T. Tabb of Boston was named 
to fill a vacancy as vice presi- 
dent for the New England 
district. 

Delegates voted a 10 cent in- 
crease in the monthly per capita, 
from 80 cents to 90 cents, and 
hailed the news that the union had 
reached a new record high of 18,- 
000 members, 


placements for striking employes 
for the period of the strike, but it 
said: 

“When we speak of the em- 
ployer’s right to continue his busi- 
ness during a strike, are we not 
thinking of his right to continue to 
operate in the ordinary course, to 
hire from the sources usually avail- 
able to him employes who have an 
interest in their jobs as jobs, to 
pay these employes wages which 
approximate those he has offered 
to the employes who have struck? 
In our judgment, this concept does 
not encompass the hire.of strike- 
breakers through an agency which 
has no independent basis for ex- 
istence.” 

Reasoning Given 


The existence of permanent pro- 
fessional strikebreaking organiza- 
tions disturbs orderly labor-man- | 
agement relations, said the com- 
mittee, because: 

@ Standby crews of strikebreak- 
ers during negotiations tend “to 
withdraw employer incentive to 
bargain collectively and to bringing 
about the very strike the replace- 
mentS were to insure against.” 

@ Existence of a strikebreaker 
pool “incites to irresponsible and 
negative behavior instead of good 
faith interchange of proposals and 
supporting argument.” 

The committee argued that no 
legislation exists which is appli- 
cable to the present situation. 

With registration and reporting 
plus-.a requirentént that~ recruited [ 
workers in strike situations must be 
told in advance of the existence of 
a strike, a new law, the committee 
said, could control the activities of 
such outfits as Bloor-Schleppey. 


2 Unions Halt 
Walkout at 
Worthington 


A strike by 3,400 members of 
the Steelworkers and the Machin- 
ists at eight plants of the Worth- 
ington Corp. has been suspended 
for 60 days as the result of a com- 
pany agreement to make all con- 
tract gains retroactive to Aug. 15 
and to complete a job evaluation 
program before the new deadline. 

Both points were key issues in 
the two-week walkout by 2,550 
Steelworkers and 850 Machinists, 
which began Sept. 14. The struck 
plants, which make air compres- 
sors, diesel motors and heavy 
equipment, are at Harrison, New- 
ark and Plainfield, N. J.; Wells- 
ville and Oil City, Pa.; Buffalo, 
N. Y., and two plants at East 
Orange, N. J. 

The unions are seeking wage in- 
creases and improved fringe bene- 
fits, plus continuance of a cost-of- 
living wage escalator clause which 
the company wants to drop from 
the contract. 


New Hawaiian Paper 
Recognizes Guild . 
Honolulu, Hawaii—The News- 
paper Guild has been voluntarily 
recognized by the Hawaiian Re- 
porter, a weekly which began pub- 
lication here last June, as bargain- 
ing agent for about a score of em- 
ployes in the union’s jurisdiction. 
The weekly was capitalized 
through the sale of stock to local 
residents. Its circulation has risen 
to about 8,000. The ANG already 
has contracts covering employes of 
the two Honolulu dailies: the Star- 


| 


nominating speech. At left in 


Harrison of Railway Clerks. 


CONGRATULATIONS are offered by Plumbers Pres, Peter 
Schoemann immediately after San Francisco convention re-elect@ 
George Meany as AFL-CIO president. 


Beirne of the Communication workers, at right Pres. George 


Schoemann had ma i 
background is Pres. Joseph 


rejected by the company. 


Struck Pew-Maker 
Rebuffs Clergymen 


Waco, Tex.—A minister’s proposal that a- panel of clergym “1 
mediate a 9-week strike at the Sams Mfg. Co., manufacturers @ 
church furniture, has been accepted by the Carpenters but flag 


The mediation proposal was made by the Rev. Herbert Me 


es a 7 
Rien: tae 


A lie 


x 


pastor of St. Stephen’s Presbyterian® 
Church in Houston, in a Labor 
Sunday sermon entitled “An Open 
Letter to the AFL-CIO.” He sent 
copies of the sermon to the State 
AFL-CIO and to Ross M. Sams, 
president of the struck firm. 

The Houston minister explained 
he made the proposal after receiv- 
ing a letter from State AFL-CIO 
Pres. Jerry Holleman and Sec.- 


Treas. Fred Schmidt regarding the 


strike. 

» Workers at the plant-watked~out 
when negotiations for a first con- 
tract broke down two months after 
they had voted 64-4 for union rep- 
resentation. Hourly wages averaged 
only $1.25, -according to G. H. 
Simmons, Jr., state organization di- 
rector for the Carpenters. 

In his “open letter,” the clergy- 
man declared: “You appeal to 
the clergy. Now I challenge you 
and the Sams Mfg. Co. to sub- 
mit your dispute to a group of 
clergymen in order that these 
men... and their families may 

‘not suffer any longer.” 

He added: “I am assuming that 
since the Sams Mfg. Co. deals ex- 
clusively with churches, they will 
be willing to accept this proposi- 
tion.” 

The Carpenters promptly ac- 
cepted the offer and agreed “to 
abide by the decision of such a 


good times and bad. 

Cities -suchas Detroit, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Charleston, W. 
Va., fared worse than the rest of 
the nation during the recession 
and they have not recovered as 
much as the rest of the country 
during the recovery period, the 
Labor Dept. pointed out. 

The major population areas on 
the list are mostly in the northeast, 
including Altoona, Erie, Johns- 
town, Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre 
in Pennsylvania; Fall River, Law- 
rence, Lowell and New Bedford 
in Massachusetts; Evansville and 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Muskegon, 
Mich., Asheville, N. C., and At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Shutdowns of plants, transfer 
of important industries to other 
areas, depletion of natural re- 


Bulletin and the Advertiser, ] 


sources and a drop in the market 


‘Chronic Joblessness’ 
Shown in 70 Areas 


The Labor Dept. has pinpointed 70 areas—including 17 Gm 
population centers—as afflicted with “chronic unemployment.” 
In these areas, the department’s special study pointed out, @% 
rate of joblessness has been well above the national average in be 


panel if the Sams Co. will do like 
wise.” 3 
Sams, however, turned dowm 
the proposal, declaring there @ 
“nothing to negotiate.” He saig 
he had hired new employes to 1@ 
place the strikers after they hal 
refused to return to work wher 
he delivered a five-day ultima 
tum. 
Describing the turndown as “ 
befitting a man who seeks tom 


6S-S"0L 


business with churches,” the Ca 
penters’ representative declared ti 
the union remains ready at 
time to negotiate. Simmons sam 
it was the company’s refusal to.B 
gain in good faith “which final 
forced employes to resort to 
picket line.” 


demand for certain products were 


among the key factors in the per 
sistence of high unemploymen§ 

As a result of these job loss@ 
employment in the 17 chronic arm 
in May 1959 was almost 5 pe 
cent below the level of May 193% 
even though employment in 
nation as a whole had risen mom 
than 18 percent during the sal 
period. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mite 
said, in releasing the study, that 
purpose of the survey was 
throw more light on the causes 
these localized pockets of un@i® 
ployment and to provide additional 
facts upon which to plan help 
the almost 500,000 jobless wore 
ers in these chronic labor surplis 

areas.” 
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